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native language ; it would be impossible to find time to answer 
them' and make every member of a large class understand them 
in the foreign tongue. 

At this point of the discussion, it was moved that the debate 
should be continued at the opening of the following session, but 
after a general expression of opinion that the business of the next 
day would be fully enough to occupy the Convention, the motion 
was lost and the meeting adjourned, at 10.5 p. m., till 10 a. m. 
on December 30th. 



The third session, with an attendance of eighty-five persons, 
was called to order by the Chairman, Prof. Sheldon, at 10.10 
a. m. The first contribution was offered by Dr. Julius Goebel, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, on 

6. " German Classics as means of Education." 

Goethe, in the "Sprueche in Prosa" expresses his firm conviction 
by saying that our higher ethical and aesthetic culture should forever 
be based upon the study of the Greek and Latin authors. We must 
not underestimate the words of one of the greatest modern poets and 
representatives of modern culture, but at the same time it becomes 
us to inquire, whether this was his real opinion. Could it be proved 
that his own and his great contemporaries' work culminates in creating 
a modern ideal of culture which is equal to the Greek and Roman, 
then we might safely substitute the study of their productions for that 
of the ancient authors. 

Evidently Goethe does not mean training of the intellect by 
higher culture, for that we can attain by other means than by the 
study of Greek and Latin grammar. It is rather the old humanistic 
idea which is revived in him. The early Humanists of the 16th 
Century had discovered that man does not consist of the reasoning 
faculties alone, but that human nature is a unity of powers as revealed 
in the beautiful works of ancient art and literature. In order to attain 
this new ideal of humanity they urged a more profound study of 
antiquity. The relation of the philologians, poets and thinkers of the 
18th Century to antiquity was a more independent one. While devot- 
ing themselves to the ancients for the same purpose, they developed 
their own thoughts and feelings, finding in Greece but a happy con- 
firmation of their own new ideal of humanity, which is expressed in 
their works. If this, however, is the case, the German authors should 
not be parsed for grammar's sake, but studied for the same purpose 
as they themselves studied the ancients, i. e. for the purpose of attain- 
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ing this higher humanity, which, being rrodern, is more nearly related 
to us than the ancient ideal. 

Especially the study of Goethe will show that he endeavored to 
create an independent ideal of modern culture, which is not based 
" upon Greek and Latin authors." In order to understand Goethe's 
efforts in this direction, we shall do well, if we go back to his own 
conception of the task of the poet and of poetical art. Like his great 
contemporaries, he calls himself a proclaimerof truth. But it is not 
the truth of an abstract school-philosophy which he reveals : it is 
rather truth as experienced in the depth of every human soul. The 
poet also differs from philosophy in his mode of representing truth. 
He makes use of illusion (Schein), although philosophers accuse him 
of falsehood for that -reason. It was the great work of Schiller to 
justify the use of poetical illusion by showing that naked truth is 
pernicious to man. (Das verschleierte Bild zu Sai's, Poesie des Lebens, 
Ueber die aesthetische Erziehung des Menschen, 26 Brief). 

The performance of this great task requires that the poet be highly 
gifted. While formerly it was the highest ideal of the poet to be an 
imitator of the ancients, it is now required of him to be a genius, to 
possess a creative mind. The genius, as a manifestation of the deity, 
has to continue the creation of God in the ethical world, he is called 
to .be the moral leader of mankind. This ideal inspired Goethe not 
only in his earlier period (Mahomet's Gesang, Prometheus, etc.) but 
we find it occupying his mind and dominating his work up to the time 
of his death. 

The question arises, however, how the poet can do this. We can 
answer it only by going back to the very source of poetry, which was 
in Goethe's mind the feeling. In the language of the 18th Century, 
sentiment means not only the passive conception of the world within 
and without us, the intuition of truth, but also the productive activity 
of the poet as a creator. Gifted with sentiment in this acceptation of 
the word, the poet is according to Goethe a seer, a prophet who pos- 
sesses truth and rules over the hearts of his fellow-men by proclaim- 
ing it. In this sense he' calls himself a liberator, thus standing in 
close connection with the Reformation of the 16th Century, which 
began the modern movement of individual freedom. The liberation 
of the ideal man within us, is the highest aim of Goethe's and other 
German poets'' efforts as well as of the development of modern culture. 

We can trace how Goethe first realized this in his own life, and how 
he expressed it in the works of his mature age. If it is, however, 
the aim of modern education to bring the idea of man to its full ex- 
pansion, how can this be attained better than by a thorough study 
of Goethe's works, in which the idea of a higher humanity is beauti- 
fully represented ? And where could this be realized better than in a 
free country like ours, where no fetters impede the development of 
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the individual or the nation? Indeed, this seems to have been the 
last prophetic wish of Faust-Goethe, when saying : 

" Ein solch Gewimmel moecht ich sehn, 
Auf freiem Grand, mit/reiem Volk zu stehn." 

Professor Cyr, of Boston University, made some remarks on 
this paper to the effect that he holds the modern classics to be 
just as useful for educational purposes as those of the Greeks and 
Romans. A proposition was then made to omit further discus- 
sions on the papers, in view of the limited time which the Con- 
vention had at its disposal and the amount of business that 
still remained to be done. A motion, however, to waive discus- 
sion through the rest of this session and for the afternoon meet- 
ing, was lost and the Convention proceeded immediately to the 
next paper by Mr. Charles Whetham, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, on 

7. " Modern Language Study in Ontario." 

/. Preliminary remarks on the educational system. 

Each Province in Canada controls its own educational interests. 
Ontario, the wealthiest and most populous of the provinces, has the 
most nearly perfect educational system. At its head stands the Min- 
ister of Education, a member of the Provincial Legislature, regularly 
elected by the people. Through his inspectors.he has the most ample 
means of knowing the condition of every educational institution in 
the Province, and can with comparative ease introduce reforms into 
any part of the system. Hence the possibility of unity. 

There are three very clearly denned classes of State educational 
institutions — Public or Primary Schools, High Schools and a Uni- 
versity. These are so distributed and the program of studies in 
each is so arranged that they influence and supplement one another 
more strikingly perhaps than is the case in any of th« United States. 
The High School entrance examination, like the Public School 
Teachers' examinations of all grades, is uniform over the whole 
Province ; and thus uniformity is secured in the work of the Primary 
Schools. Similarly the Matriculation examination into the State Uni- 
versity, and its subsequent examinations, determine almost entirely 
the character and extent of the work done in the High Schools. 

Matriculation examinations before the Law Society and Medical 
Council, as well as those before the various theological colleges of 
Ontario, are becoming more and more uniform with the Matriculation 
examination into the State University, and will probably soon be 
identical with it. The subjects for Public School Teachers' examina- 
tions are also largely determined by University examinations. The 



